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BRIEF NOTES 

Babylonian Titles of Medical Tecnthooks 

In CT 14, plate 23, the obverse of K 9283 and K 259 are repro- 
duced. The former tablet deals with the treatment of bites and 
stings of venomous animals ; the latter is a pharmaco-therapeutic 
list for toothache, shaking tooth, and tooth-decay. The reverse 
of neither of the tablets is there published. The obverse of 
K 259 was first reproduced together with K 191 by Sayce and is 
widely used in the literature. The lack of reproductions of the 
reverse has been a handicap in the determination of the relation- 
ship of the different pharmaco-therapeutic series of tablets. The 
authorities of the British Museum have allowed the reverse to be 
photographed, and a reproduction of it accompanies this note. 

The principal part is the phraseology known from every colo- 
phon of Assurbanipal 's library. Of the first extant line of the 
reverse of K 259 only traces are preserved. The end of this line 
and the next 3 lines read: nisik tupsaruti sa ina sarani alik 
mahria mamma sipru suatu la ifiuzu .... mula bdsmu ina 
tuppani astur asnik abnma ana tamarti sitassia kirib ikallia ukin. 
The signs of the lacuna are: TI KIB 8 A AN IV U LI. Thei 
first part of the phraseology (nisik to ukin) recurs in every tablet 
of the suaiu series, and there a longer passage of the lacuna 
shows the real title of the medical textbook of which the three 
suaiu tablets form a separate volume. The above lacuna of 
K 259 is again the real title of a large series of tablets containing 
the materia medica, the indication of the special drug, and its 
special application, arranged in classified form in three columns. 
It was some sort of Babylonian practitioner's memorandum. 

Felix von Oepele 
New York City 

The Name Hammurabi 

Since the appearance of Ungnad's note on 'Ammurapi,' ZA 
22 (1908), p. 7 f., the spelling H ammurapi has gradually been 
displacing the older transcription of the name of the greatest 
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of the kings of the First Dynasty of Babylon. So generally has 
Ungnad's reading been accepted that the time seems to have come 
when one may be asked to show cause for not adopting the new 
spelling.^ 

Ungnad's argument is based almost wholly upon the form 
Am-mu-ror-PI found on K 552, a letter published by Harper, 
Letters, 3, No. 255. On this name Ungnad has the following to 
say : ' Eine Assimilation oder sonst einen Grand weswegen h zu 
p geworden sein soUte, kann ich in dem Namen des Konigs nicht 
entdecken. Wir werden demnach anzunehmen haben, das der 
Schreiber tatsachlich Ammurapi horte oder sprach.' 

But then the ancients at times show a deplorable disinclination 
to abide by the rules laid down in our Assyrian grammars. Per- 
haps the scribe made a mistake or was careless. Assyrian scribes 
could make mistakes and they could be careless. One of them 
wrote ru-ku-pi-ia for ru-ku-bi-ia (Sennacherib, Taylor Cylinder, 
5. 80) — to mention the last example my eyes happened to rest 
upon. Or the scribe may have been a Babylonian. His signs 
are Babylonian, not Assyrian. In that case the P7-sign may have 
had a value other than pi. In view of such possibilities as these 
I have felt all along that Ungnad had failed to prove his case, and 
therefore, saw no reason for adopting his spelling. I believe we 
are now in a position to show that the spelling Hammurapi does 
not render the real pronunciation of the name any better than 
does Hammurabi, if as well. 

The name Hammurabi was explained by a late Assyrian scribe 
as equivalent to kimtu rapastu {kim-ta ra-pa-as-tum) 'the wide- 
spread people,' VB 44. This etymology does not fall in line 
with Ungnad's conclusions, so the scribe is labeled 'der nicht sehr 
erfahrene Nameninterpret. ' Neither does Professor Prince see 
any reason for taking the etymology seriously, JBL 29 (1910) , p. 
21 f. I agree with Ungnad that the scribe probably did not 
regard the element rabi as Babylonian, else he would have trans- 
lated kimtu rabitu. Perhaps I am inclined to give the scribe 
too high a rating as a philologist, but if he pronounced it rapi, 
as Ungnad asserts he must have done, we ought to be able to find 

^Even the proofreaders of the University of Chicago Press took advan- 
tage of the writer's absence from the city to correct his Hammuraii into 
Eammurapi, AJSL 33 (1917), p. 250 f. 
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some West-Semitic word which the scribe saw in rapi and which 
he supposed had the meaning rapastu 'wide, numerous.' Evi- 
dently Ungnad did not think it worth while to attempt to do this. 

We now know that the interest of scribes in personal names 
did not spring up in late Assyrian days, but goes back to the 
time of the First Dynasty and earlier. Dr. Chiera has recently 
published a syllabary and lists of personal names which were 
the work of the priest-professors and students of the Temple 
School at Nippur.^ Besides Sumerian and Akkadian names 
these lists contain many which Chiera calls 'Amoritic' We used 
to call them 'West-Semitic' But the label is immaterial. 
Chiera pointed out some interesting variant spellings of Amoritic 
names (p. 37). Alongside of di-PI-ir-a-ii {a-hi, mu-ti) we find 
di-BI4r-ctr-hi (etc.). Another name appears in these forms: 
ar-pu{or bu)-um, ar-mu-e-um, and ar-wi(PI)-um. Still another 
has the variant spellings ar-mi-tum and ar-wi{PI)-tum. 

At first sight the di-PI-ir and di-BI-ir variants seem to bear 
out Ungnad 's contention. But in the time of the First Dynasty 
of Babylon, the period from which these school-texts come, the 
P/-sign almost invariably had the value w{a, i, u). Dibir is, 
therefore, not a variant of dipir but of diwir.^ These and the other 
variants given above show that besides the PZ-sign the ii-, pu (or 
hu)-, mu-, and mi-signs were used to render a West-Semitic w.* 

Is Hammurabi the Babylonian rendering of a West-Semitic 
name Ammurawi? If so, the scribe who wrote the name 
AmmuraPI probably pronounced it Ammurawi, not Ammurapi, 
and the main prop of Ungnad 's argument falls to the ground. 

' Lists of Personal Names from the Temple School of Nippur (nos. 1 and 
2 published). 

' Chiera saw this. He also shows that we shall probably have to correct 
our reading of names beginning in apil (abil), usually translated 'son of,' 
and read instead awil 'man of.' 

*We know that the w was disappearing from the Babylonian language. 
In forms where it was retained the P7-sign came to be the ordinary sign 
used to reproduce it. That this usage was reached through a process of 
elimination is shown by the use of the pu(1)u)-, mi-, and WMt-signs. In 
course of time awUum became amelu. Of. mu-um-ma-al-li~da-at, of 1. 4 of 
the Babylonian version of the Creation Epic Note also that in the Code 
of Hammurabi we find the participle i&bU and the noun Milum, which are 
derived from the root wahalu. 
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But the question of the etymology of the name still remains. 
At this point we must note the important variant ffa-am-rhu-ra- 
hi-ili, found in a Mesopotamian document published by Johns in 
PSBA 29 (1907), p. 177, and the name Ili-rabih of the Amarna 
Letters.^ Hommel compares the element rahih 'wide' with the 
Arabic rabaha, rabagha, rafaha, rafugha {OLZ 1907, p. 485, n. 
2).. Ungnad reads rapih and thinks of the Arabic «i. or ki. 

but in view of the fact that neither of these roots has been 
found in "West-Semitic names he does not care to press the matter 
of the etymology of this element of the name. There is smooth 
sailing if we assume that rabih stood for the West-Semitic rawih. 
The root flT) rawih has the general meaning 'to be airy, roomy, 
wide, ' and kimtu rapastu would then be a fair translation of the 
name Hammurabi.* HammuraBI and AmmuraPI are variants, 
like di-BI-ir-aii and di-PI-ir-ahi, of an Amorite name, the middle 
radical of whose second element was w. The disappearance of 
the h in the Babylonian forms of the name causes no difficulty. 
Whether the first element of the name, Hammu, is to be taken 
as the equivalent of the West-Semitic D^ 'people, family,' as 
the Assyrian scribe believed, or as the epithet of a deity, as most 
modern scholars hold, cannot, I believe, be decided.' 

D. D. LUCKENBILL 
University of Chicago 



Assyrian lanu, 'aspect' — Arabic laun, 'color' 

In Assyrian we have a noun Idnu 'aspect, form.' The 
Sumerian equivalent is alam, which is also explained by Assyrian 
galmu 'image' and by galalu 'to lie down' (cf. SGI 9 ; 196, 1. 7 ; 
206, nu ii). Assyrian Idnu is a synonym of igaru {=:Jiigaru 

" See Knudtzon, Die El-Amama Tafeln, index, p. 1563. 

' Hommel 's rahi}} also has the meaning ' wide, ' but if we start with this 
we cannot account for the Babylonian variants, roBI and raPI. The 
Amraphel of Gen. 14 is of no more value in the determination of the 
pronunciation of Hammm'abi than is the Asnapper of Ezra 4. 10 for that of 
Ashurbanipal. 

' For the literature on the different attempts to interpret this name see 
Tallqvist, Assyrian Personal Names, p. 84. 



